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ABSTRACT 

In spring 1984, a study was conducted in the 
Saddleback Community College District (SCCD) to assess student 
flexibility in choosing class schedules and to measure tne importance 
of employment and child care responsibilities in the course selection 
process. The study population consisted of all students who completed 
class registration for spring 1984, broken down into eight enrollment 
categories determined by f ull-/part-time status and time and location 
of courses taken. In-person and telephone interviews were conducted 
with a total sample of 442 students. Study findings included the 
following: (1) 91% of the full-time students expressed a willingness 
to replace at least one desired class on their study list with 
another class; (2) only 43% of the part-time evening students 
attending at North Campus were willing to allow changes to their 
schedules; (3) the flexibility of full-time students was not 
significantly different from part-time students when the number of 
units in their schedule which they were willing to replace was 
considered; (4) faced with an inability to enroll in a desired class 
section, a student was more likely to take a different course at the 
desired time than find an open section of that course; and (5) the 
scheduling flexibility of students for whom work or child care 
responsibilities did not affect the time and place of their course 
differed little from those who had such constraints. The study report 
includes a literature review, recommendations for class schedule 
planning and student counseling, and the survey instrument. (RO) 
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ABSTRACT 



It was the purpose of this investigation to determine the extent 
of student flexibility in choosing class schedules. It was also the 
purpose of this study to specifically measure the importance of 
employment and child care responsibilities in the selection process. 
The method of investigation was an opinion survey of students taken 
in person and by phone during the Spring 198A semester. Student 
samples were created in eight enrollment categories determined by the 
number of units they were taking as well as the time and location of 
these courses. It was found that the flexibility of full time students 
was not significantly different from part time students when the number 
of units in their schedule they were willing to replace was considered. The 
time a class was offered was more important than the course itself. Faced 
with an inability to enroll in a desired class, a student was more likely 
to take a different class at that desired time than find an open section 
of the course. The scheduling flexibility of students for whom work or 
child care responsibilities do not affect the time and place of their 
course differed little from those who had such constraints. It was 
recommended that the class periods chosen for the schedule of classes be 
as uniform as possible. If this is accomplished, a student faced with a 
closed or cancelled class, will find it easier to reschedule those units. 
Student scheduling flexibility should be encouraged because it will serve 
to maintain student enrollment and financial support of the institution. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

The creation of the class schedule each semester is an 
important and, at times, difficult task. The importance of the class 
schedule can not be overstated because it is through this organizational 
device that the College attracts its students and carries on its primary 
function — education. The design of the schedule of classes is a 
major institutional concerr each semester. The decisions relating to 
which classes will be taught on which days, at what times, in which 
rooms and by whom require the delicate balance of student interests, 
physical plant availability, faculty needs, administrative concerns and 
budgetary support. Once published and in the hands of the students, the 
class schedule is essentially "etched in stone". While a class can 
easily be deleted, moved to a different size room, split into severax 
separate sections or assigned to another Instructor, nothing else can 
be attempted without great risk. Successfully adding a class section 
not already in the schedule is difficult because few potential students 
bee ime aware of its existence and thus cancellation due to under enrollment 
is a real possibility. This inflexibility of the class schedule adds 
a great deal to the difficulty of the creation task because, for all 
practical purposes, it must be right the very first time. Once mailed out 
there can be no second edition. 

No matter what final form the schedule of classes takes, it will 
not conform to the list of first choices of the entire population of 
students. Faculty and administrative compromises are an integral part of 
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its creation and student compromises comprise a large element of its 
utilization by the students. It was the purpose of this study to 
determine the extent of student flexibility in choosing class schedules. 
Although many factors affect a student's schedule selection, it was also 
the purpose of this study to specifically measure the importance of 
employment and child care responsibilities in the selection process. 

The method of investigation was an opinion survey. The question- 
naires were completed by College personnel on the basis of in person 
interviews with students during the registration process for the Spring 
1984 semester and telephone interviews with enrolled studsnts midway 
through the Spring 198^ semester. It is on the basis of these interviews 
that this study rests. 
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CHAPTER 2 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
Schedule Conflicts Affect an Institution's Enrollment 

Several studies have shown that scheduling conflicts often 
affect students' enrollment decisions and that loss of enrollment for 
this reason can be significant to a college. 

In a mail in survey during the fall of 1980 at Tidewater 
Community College, Virginia with a 62% response rate Gresty (1981) 
found that 25% of the respondents indicated an inability to schedule 
all the iuurses desired. Thirty-two percent of this group gave as their 
reason a time conflict between desired courses or the students' schedule. 
When the loss of class hours was extrapolated to the institution as a 
whole, it was estimated that 450 full-time equivalent student hours (FTE) 
were lost, 

Lucas (1977) described a survey with a 39% response rate run 
during registration for Fall 1977 at William Rainey Harper College, 
Illinois to determine the extent of enrollment loss due to scheduling 
problems. Twenty-nine percent of the respondents were not able to get 
all the classes they wanted and the most frequently stated reasons were: 
class was closed, classes were offered at inconvenient times. The 
institutional FTE loss was estimated at between 5 and 10 percent. In a 
later study Lucas (1980) found that the primary reason given by students 
for withdrawing from courses was that the times the course met proved to 
be too inconvenient. 
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In an investigation of the characteristics of the students 
who attended Lakeland Community College during the Fall 1978 quarter 
but did not return for the Winder 1979 quarter, a questionnaire was 
mailed to half of these students and about 25% were returned. Fifty- 
eight percent indicated a major reason for not returning was "scheduling 
conflicts between jobs and studies" and 33% pointed to the fact that 
the "time courses (were) offered was not convenient" (Donsky 1979). 

A telephone survey was conducted at Charles Stewart Kott 
Community College in 1982 to determine why many persons admitted to the 
College never completed any courses. While Zitzewitz (1982) found the 
most frequent reason (17%) given to be the intervention of personal 
or family problems, the next most often cited reason (14%) was that 
the classes they needed were full or cancelled. Nine percent indicated 
they cound not schedule the classes they wanted to take. 

Pastor (1984) found, at Northern Essex Community College, 
Massachusetts, that nontraditionally aged students were more influenced 
by course accessibility than the younger (traditionally aged) students. 

Baratta (1977) described a survey taken at Moraine Valley 
Community College, Illinois during course registration for Spring 1977. 
With a 45% response rate the survey found that 14% of the full-time 
students and 16% of the part-time students were not ab]e to schedule the 
classes they needed. 

The results of these studies support Thompson's (1985) argument 
that proper scheduling of classes is "crucial to attracting and retaining 
the reservoir of students needed to maintain academic and financial 
integrity. 
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Student Class Schedule Preferences 

In order to build a rational base for scheduling decisions, 
students, faculty and community members have been asked to identify 
their preferences for class times and number of meetings per week for 
three unit courses. These studies show that early mornings and mid- 
afternoons are the least popular options. Meeting frequencies of once 
or twice a week are usually prefered of three unit courses over three 
meetings per week. 

When students in the Tidewater Community College study (Gresty 
1981) weie asked if they would enroll in courses offered at times other 
than from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., they indicated a much greater preference for 
classes starting at 4:15 p.m. or later in the evening than for either 
midafternoon or early morning classes. 

At Moraine Valley Community College the full-time students 
constituted 30% of the total population in 1977. Baratta (1977) found 
their time preferences to bermorning — 62%; afternoon — 21%; evening — 
17%. Their preference for the number of meetings per week for a 3 unit 
class was: one — 16%; two — 48%; three — 36%. The time preferences 
for the part-'ime students was: morning — 40%; afternoon — 7%; evening — 
53%. Their preference for the number of meetings per week for a 3 unit 
class was: one — 34%, two — 57%; three — 9%. In a parallel study at 
Moraine Valley Community College, Noonan (1977) found that the faculty 
preference for the number of meetings per week for a 3 unit class was: 
one — 23%; two — 64%; three — 13%. The actual class schedule had the 
number of meetings for 3 unit classes scheduled as follows: one ~ 25%, 
two — 44%; three — 31%. 
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In a 1972 survey for the Cojmission on Non-traditional Study 
(Gould Commission) adults were asked to indicate their preference for 
class time schedules and their primary responses were: one evening 
a week — 23%; two or more evenings a week — 26%; two or more mornings 
or afternoons a week — 11% (Carnegie, 1982). 

In a needs assessment telephone survey of the surrounding 
community, South Oklahoma Junior College (1978) found that the 
distribution of preferred course times was: early evening — 31%; early 
afternoon — 31%; late evening — 17%; mornings — 13%; late afternoon — 
4%; anytime — 4%. The preferred days were Tuesday or Wednesday each 
with approximately 27% of the sample. Monday or Thursday followed next 
in preference each with 17% of the sample and finally Friday was prr^ red 
by 8%. 

In a similar needs assessment telephone survey of the community 
surrounding Santa Ana College, California, Slark (1980) found the 
distributior. of preferred class times to be: mornings — 33%; afternoons — 
15%; evenings — 48%. A 3 unit class meeting once a week was over- 
whelmingly preferred to one meeting three times a week by every age group 
except those under 20 years. Tuesday and Wednesday were r,lightly more 
popular class days than Monday or Thursday. Friday was by far the least 
desirable day during the week (monday through friday) for a class to 
be scheduled. 

Sworder (1986) in an opinion survey of students during class 
registration at Saddleback College for the Spring 1986 semester found that 
fifty-aight percent of the student population was willing to take afternoon 
classes. A three unit class scheduled twice a week was preferred by 59% 
of the population willing to take afternoon classes. A single three 
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houJ- session per week was the preference of 39% of this group, while 12% 
preferred 3 weekly one hour sessions • The most popular afternoon times 
following the saturated noon time slot were Tuesday /Thursday 1:30 to 
3:00 p.m. and Monday /Wednesday 1:30 to 3:00 p.m. 

Student Scheduling Flexibility 

Some studies have tried to measure student flexibility when 
faced with conflicts between class and personal schedules. In one such 
study Gresty (1981) found that almost half (47%) of the respondents to 
the Tidewater Community College survey indicated that when faced with a 
conflict between tneir personal/work schedules and class schedule, they 
vojld compromise between their two schedules in order to take classes. 
Nineteen percent said they would compromise their personal/work schedule 
in order to enroll in the desired course(s). Twenty-seven percent of 
the full-time students and twenty-two percent of the day students would 
choose to compromise their personal/work schedule in favor of taking a 
desired course. Approximately 31% of the survey respondents indicated 
that they would not enroll in the class if it conflicted with their 
personal/work schedule. 

Gresty (1981) also found that during Fall Quarter 1980 registration, 
25% of the respondents were unable to register for all desiied courses. 
Of these students, 44% selected a different course at a more convenient 
time for the student to replace the desired course. Thirty-eight percent 
enrolled in the same desired course but at a different time. The remaining 
IBX did not enroll in additional classes. 
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Summary of the Review of i^lterature 

The literature clearly described the negative impact schedule 
conflicts have on college enrollments. Students generally prefer 
morning and evening classes ' ''t most colleges have scheduled these tinier 
to the point of saturation. Although efforts are being made to more 
fully utilize the afternoon portion of the schedule (Carroll, 1986: A), 
success will depend on the flexibility scudents exhibit with their class 
and personal schedules. This issue is of great significance because 
scheduling difficulty for students can result in a major loss of 
enrollment to a college and threaten the institutions ability to deliver 
services and expand upon existing programs and facilities (Gresty, 1981). 
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CHAPTER 3 



PROCEDURE 



Population and Sample Selection 

The population for this study consisted of all students 
(approximately 20,000) who completed class registration for the Spring 
1984 semester in the Saddleback Community College District, At that 
time the District operated two main campuses (the North Campus in Iivine, 
California and the South Campus in Mission Viejo, California) and offered 
classes in several off-campus sites. The emphasis of the study was 
placed on the attitudes of students belonging to one of eight specific 
enrollment categories. These categories and their abbreviations in this 
study are listed below: 

1) FT D/DE BC: Full-time students (i.e. enrolled in 12 or more units) 
taking classes during the day (i.e. before 5 p.m.) or during the 
day and evening on both main campuses. 

2) FT D/DE NC: Full-time students taking classes during the day or 
during the day and evening only on the North Campus. 

3) FT D/DE SC: Full-time students taking classes during the day or 
during the day and evening only on the South Campus. 

4) PT D/DE BC: Part-time students (i.e. enrolled in fewer than 12 
units) taking classes during the day or duri^'^ the day and 
even^.^o on both main campuses. 

5) PT D/DE NC: Part-time students taking classes during the day 
or during the day and evening only on the North Campus. 

6) PT D/DE SC: Part-time students taking classes during the day 
or during the day and evening only on the South Campus. 

7) PT E NC: Part-time students taking classes during the evening 
(after 5 p.m.) only on the North Campus. 

8) PT E SC: Part-time students taking classes during the evening 
only on the South Campus. 

9 
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It was the goal of the data collection activity to conduct 
interviews, either in person or by telephone, with approximately 50 
students from each category. The first in person interview was held 
at 9:00 a,m, December 1, 1983 (the beginning of priority registration 
for the Spring 1984 semester) and the last interview concluded at 4:00 p,m, 
on January 11, 1984, The first telephone interview was held at 3:00 p,m, 
on March 1, 1984 and the final telephone interview was held at 3:00 p.m. 
on March 21, 1984. The subjects for the in person interviews were 
chosen at the discretion of the Interviewing personnel during visits to 
the class registration area. Once the category quota of approximately 
50 students was reached no more members of that group were interviewed. 
The in person interviews failed to produce the quota for three of the 
enrollment categories. The Office of Admissions and Records supplied 
a telephone list for the students in each of these groups. The names 
were placed on the lists in alphabetical order. The College personnel 
started with the first name on each list and called each number in 
succession. If there was no answer, a busy signal, the student was not 
at home or the student refused to be interviewed, the next number on the 
list was called. If the student was reached and agreed to the interview, 
the College personnel completed the questionnaire from the student's 
responses. The next student on the list was then called. This process 
was continued until the quota for that group was reached. Table 1 shows 
the number of students contacted in each category as well as the number 
reached in person and by telephone. 
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Table 1 

Sample Size For Each Enrollment Category 



Category 


In Person 


By Telephone 




FT D/DE BC 


13 


34 


47 


FT D/DE NC 


31 


19 


50 


FT D/DE SC 


60 


0 


60 


FT D/DE BC 


13 


41 


54 


FT D/DE NC 


56 


0 


56 


FT D/DE SC 


86 


0 


86 


FT E NC 


49 


0 


49 


FT E SC 


40 


0 


40 



The total sample size for this study was 442 students. It 
should be clear from the preceding discussion that no attempt was made 
to choose a random or demographically representative sample. Rather 
it was decided to use those budget resources available to support the 
investigation in as efficient a manner as possible to insure an adequate 
number of subjects for each enrollment category of primary interest. 
No claim was made, therefore, that this sample was representative of the 
District's student population. To emphasize this situation it is 
instructive to point out some of the peculiarities of the enrollment 
categories that resulted from the selection technique used, x'hese are 
listed below: 

Category FT D/DE BC: Seventy-two percent of this sample was reached by 
telephone using names on the telephone list up to and including 
the last names beginning with Harr. Seventy-nine percent of 
these telephone contacts were made between noon and 4:00 p.m. 
No calls were made after 4:00 p.m. 

Category FT D/DE NC: Thirty-eight percent of this sample was reached by 
telephone and all of these students had first names that began 
with A, 6 or C. All contacts were made between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
The only in person student contacts suring continuing student 
registration were made on the South Campus. 
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Category FT D/DE SC: This entire sample was contacted in person during 
continuing student registration or on the first day of new 
student registration. The sample is at least 70% male. 

Category PT D/DE BC: Seventy-six percent of this sample was reached by 
telephone using names up to and including those beginning with 
Le. Ninety percent of these contacts were ms.de between noon and 
4 p.m. Twenty-two percent of the telephone interviews were with 
Emeritus Institute students taking classes at Leisure World. 

Category PT D/DE NC: All of these students had in person interviews. 

Thirty-two percent of these contacts were made during the fourth 
day of continuing student registration at the South Campus. All 
other contacts were made during the first three days of new 
student registration. 

Category PT D/DE SC: All of this sample was completed with in person 

interviews. Thirty-six percent of these students were contacted 
on Thursday December 1, 1983. This was the day set aside for 
priority registration of the handicapped, atheletes and other 
special student groups. Registration on this day was not open 
to the general student population. The only new students included 
in the sample were contacted during priority registration. 

Category PT E NC: All of this sample was completed with in person 

interviews between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Eighty-four percent of the 
interviews occurred between 9 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 

Category PT E SC: All of this sample was completed with in person 
interviews between 9:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. and was 75% female. 

A frequency distribution plot of the times the interviews took 

place, excluding the 48 interviews of unknown time which occurred on 

December 1 and Decmeber 5, is shown in Figure 1. 
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An interview frequency distribution plot for the days that the 
in person interviews took place is shown in Figure 2. 
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Questionnaire 

An example of the questionnaire used in this study is shown in 
Appendix A. The questionnaires were filled out by College personnel 
based on information from the student's study list and oral responses 
to questions asked by the staff member conducting the Interview. 
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Chapter 4 
RESULTS 

The findings prsented in this chapter are based on the data 
gathered from the 442 student questionnaires completed during the 
Spring 1984 semester. Full time students who were enrolled in classes 
on both campuses were most inclined toward schedule flexibility. Of 
the students in this category, 91 percent expressed a willingness to 
replace at least one desired class on their study list with another class. 
Part time evening students on the North Campus were the least flexible. 
Only 43 percent of these students were willing to allow changes to their 
schedules. Table 2 presents a suiranary of these findings for each of the 
eight enrollment categories. 



Table 2 



Proportion Of Students Willing To Replace a Desired 
Class Choice With an Alternate Selection 



Category 


Sample 
Size 


Percent Willing To Make 
an Alternate Selection 


FT d/DE BC 


47 


912 


FT D/DE NC 


50 


74: 


FT D/DE SC 


60 


832 


PT D/DE BC 


5A 


80Z 


PT D/DE NC 


56 


592 


FT D/DE SC 


C6 


672 


PT E NC 


49 


432 


PT E SC 


40 


652 
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Employment and child care responsibilities affected the selection 
of time or place of classes for a higher proportion (73 percent) of the 
part time evening students on the North Campus than any other enrollment 
category. Part time day or day and evening students on the South Campus 
(PT D/DE SC) were least affected by these concerns. Table 3 presents a 
summary of the findings in this area for each of the eight enrollment 
categories. 

Table 3 

The Effect of Employment «nd Child Care Responsibilities 
on the Student Selection of Time or Place of Classes 



Category Sample Percent Affected On.iy Percent Affected Only Percent Aliected By Both 
Size By Employment By Child Care Employment and Child Care 



FT D/D2 BC 


A7 


43Z 


21 


6Z 


FT d/DE NC 


50 


52Z 


OX 


2Z 


FT D/DE SC 


60 


52Z 


21 


2Z 


PT D/DE BC 


54 


37X 


91 


9Z 


PT D/DE NC 


56 


43Z 


n 


4Z 


PT D/DE SC 


86 


33Z 


71 


SZ 


PT E NC 


49 


59% 


8Z 


6Z 


PT E SC 


40 


60Z 


OZ 


8Z 
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Although Table 2 shows the proportion of students in each 
enrollment category willing to accept schedule modifications, it does 
not indicate the number of courses each student would be willing to 
reschedule. As a measure of this degree of flexibility of each enrollment 
category, the proportion of the total number of units in which students 
v/BVB enrolled that would be rescheduled if necessary is shown in Table 4, 
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Part time day or day and evening students taking classes on both campuses 
(PT D/DE BC) were the most flexible according to this measure. These 
students were willing to reschedule 66 percent of the units in which 
they originally wished to enroll. Part time evening students on the 
North Campus (PT E NC) were willing to reschedule only 27% of their units 
and represented the least flexible enrollment category. To allow for 
direct comparison of this measure of flexibity between the eight 
enrollment categories in the face of widely varying sample sizes, the 
category units were extrapolated to correspond to a common sample size 
of 100 students. Table 4 presents a summary of these findings for each 
of the eight enrollment categories. 



Tabic 4 

Proportion «nd Number of Units Rctchaduled for Each Category 
Based on ■ CoMon Sample Size Eztrtpoltttd 
to 100 Students 



Category 


True 
Ssfflple 
Size 


Percent of Totsl 
Units Raschedulad 


Tctsl 
Units 

(N 


Nunber of 
Enrolled 
- 100) 


Totsl Nuaber of Units Which 
Would Be Rescheduled 
(N - 100) 


PT D/DE BC 


A7 


52X 




1398 


727 


n D/DB NC 


50 


44Z 




1338 


589 


n D/DE SC 


60 


All 




1463 


600 


PT D/DE BC 


54 


66X 




619 


409 


PT D/DB NC 


56 


43X 




589 


253 


PT D/DB sc 


86 


52X 




626 


326 


PT E NC 


49 


27X 




572 


154 


FT E SC 


40 


51% 




489 


264 



Although students often indicated a willingness to schedule 
alternate classes to replace ones lost from their study list, rarely were 
there no restrictions for the choice of these alternate classes. In 
six of the eight enrollment categories the most often mentioned form of 
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alternate class selection was the change of the course only. A change 
of only class time was either the first or second most popular choice of 
five of the eight enrollment categories. Only full and part time students 
enrolled in classes on both campuses showed more than negligible interest 
in changing campuses to retain units lost from their study lists. Fifty- 
two percent of the students who were enrolled in classes on both campuses 
and indicated a willingness to change campuses to maintain units lost 
from their schedules would have been single campus students if all their 
changes were effected. Table 5 shows the distribution of units that 
students would reschedule over the various alternatives for each enrollment 
category. 

Table 5 

Distribution of Class Rsplace»ent Alternatives 

Category Sample Total Number Percent of Units Rescheduled 
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The schedule flexibility of students who indicated that employment 
and/or child care responsibilities affected their selection of time or 
place of classes was compared with students who showed no affect on their 
study list creation because of these responsibilities. This comparison 
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was based on the percent of units each group reported would be replaced 
in the face of scheduling difficulties. The later group was the more 
flexible in only three enrollment catepories. Table 6 presents a summary 
of these findings for each of the eight enrollment categories. 



Tsbl* 6 



Eff«ct of Eteployatnt end Child C«r« R««pon»lbllltlM 

on Student Scheduling Flexibility 



Category For Thoee Whose Schedule Por Those Whose Schedule 

le Affected 7, Hot Affected 

Unite Enrolled by Percent of Unlje that Unite Enrolled by Percent of Unite that 

Saaple of SUe 100 Would Be Reechaduled Sanple of Size 100 Would Be Kcecheduled 



FT D/DE BC 668 52X 730 5ix 

FT D/DE HC 700 47X 638 kll 

FT D/DE SC 790 45X 673 35X 

PT D/DE BC 3A5 67X 274 73X 

PTD/DEHC 309 3« 280 52% 

FT D/DE SC 338 52% 288 52% 



14Z 



FT E HC 449 30X i23 

" ^ SC 321 53X 168 5;x 



Students often showed a significant willingness to replace a lost 
class with one meeting at a different time (see Table 5). The majority 
of these changes, however, were within the same period or to an earlier 
period of the day. The available schedule periods were defined to be: 
morning (7 a.m. to 11:59 a.m.), afternoon (12 noon to A:59 p.m.), 
evening (5:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m.). For the classes students expressed 
a willingness to replace with units at another time. Table 7 shows the 
proportion that would be moved to an earlier period of the day (e.g. 
evening to morning), a later period of the day (e.g. afternoon to evening) 
or that would be left in the same period (e.g. morning to morning). 
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The reason most often given for not replacing a class (in other 
words, for reducing the students' class loads) was that the course was 
needed for certification or graduation. Table 8 shows the distribution 
of reasons students gave for not replacing a class in their schedule. 
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Distribution of Reasons for Not Replacing a Lost Class 
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Chapter 5 



DISCUSSION, IMPLICATIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Discussion 
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Review of Enrollment Cate^^ory Samples 

Because so much of the category FT D/DE BC was reached by phone 
selecting names in alphabetical order, students whose last name began 
with the letter I or higher had little chance of being asked their opinion. 
Most of the calls were made in the afternoon and thus students with classes, 
work or other obligations that took them away from their homes during 
this part of the day had little chance of participating in the sample. 

A large portion of the FT D/DE NC category was reached by phone 
but all calls were placed between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. and thus eliminated 
students in class or away from home during this portion of the day. No 
calls were placed in the evening when day only students might be expected 
to be home. Although this was a North Campus sample, the only students 
contacted in person were lu the special situation of completing registration 
at the South Campus registration center. This sample may therefore be 
composed of students that possess somewhat different behavior patterns 
than the normal North Campus enrollee. 

The majority of the FT D/DE SC category was completed before new 

students had an opportunity to participate. Although the Campus student 

population was nearly 40% male, this sample was 70% male. This gender 

bias might well affect the sample's responses to issues perceived differently 

by males and females. One such possible issue is a concern of this study 
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and deals with child care respont>ibilitieSo 

A large portion of th:: PT D/DE BC category was reached by 
telephone in the afternoon. Students with classes or other obligations 
away from home at this time or with names beginning with the letter M 
or above had little opportunity to be chosen for this sample. A large 
portion of the telephone c ntacts were made with Emeritus Institute students 
Since these students have their own registration center in Leisure 
World, they were not available for the in person interviews. Thus the 
populations for the in person and telephone interviews were different. 
Mixing samples from different populations strangles most statistical 
analysis techniques. 

The majority of the PT D/DE NC category occured during new student 
registration. The opinions of new students thus would be expected to more 
significantly affect this category than FT D/DE SC. Continuing students 
with registration appointments on days other than December 6, 1983 had 
little chance of being chosen for this sample. 

A large portion of the PT D/DE SC category was contacted during 
priority registration. By the very nature of the need of these students 
for special registration attention they are not representative of the 
Campus population. 

The entire PT E NC sample was contacted during the day. Since 
these are evening students, it might be expected that they have work or 
other obligations during the day which preclude their being on campus. 
Incerviewing students only during the day removes such students from 
consideration. 

The PT E SC sample was also interviewed during the day and the 
comments for the PT E NC sample apply. This sample is three quarters 
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female. The Campus population is 60% female and it is doubtful that the 
gender distribution of the part time evening student population is 
significantly higher than this value. Consequently this possible gender 
bias might well affect the responses from this sample of students to issues 
perc^^ived differently by males and fe'nales. One such possible issue 
is a concern of this study and deals with child care responsibilities. 

Figure 1 clearly shows that in person interviews were only conducted 
during the day. Students, unable to be on campus during the day had 
no opportunity to participate in this portion of the study. Figure 2 
shows that most of the interviews were conducted with continuing students 
or new students with early registration appointments. These early 
appointments were given to students who filled out applications for 
admission during the fall semester. This group may not be representative 
of those applying nearer the beginning of classes. Figure 3 shows that 
only one of the telephone interviews was conducted on a monday and 
more telephone interviews were held on tuesday than any other day. Thus 
students available for calls on monday had less chance of selection to 
the sample than those students with tuesday free. There is some concern 
about the two month separation between the in person and telephone interviews. 
At the beginning of the semester, students might be reluctant to express 
any schedule flexibility for fear they would be requested to change a class. 
Midway through the semester, students might exhibit more flexibility 
because they know they won't be asked to change or because Lhey have decided 
they don't particularly like the class, instructor, time or whatever and 

wish to make a change. 

In spite of the concerns expressed above and the strong possibility 
that the samples are not demographically representative of their populatiors. 
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there Is no reason to ignor the responses of these studentSo Rather, In 
interpreting these responses, care must be exercised in generalizing the 
attitudes expressed to the entire student population. 

Discussion Concerning Table 4 

Care must be used in reaching conclusions based on Table 4. 
Although each enrollment category is treated with equal importance through- 
out this study, they do not represent equal divisions of the District 
student population. Seventy-five percent of both the District and South 
Campus student populations were composed of part time students. The 
proportion on the North Campus was 80%. Although relatively few units 
were lost due to scheduling difficulties of students in the part time 
samples, the population of part time students was so large in the District 
that the total units lost to part time students could have easily exceeded 
the units lost to full time students. As an example consider the South 
Campus. The student population was 75 percent part time, 20 percent 
full time and 5 percent non-credit. Assume a sample of 100 students was 
chosen and therewere 75 part time students and 20 full time students in it. 
Further assume, using the information in Table 4, that the nimiber of units 
taken by each full time student was 14.6 and by each part time student was 
6.3, Consequently, the 95 full and part time students would have been 
enrolled in 764.5 units. Again using Table 4 assume that each full time 
student would have rescheduled 6 units and each part time student would 
have been willing to reschedule 3.3 units. The full time students in the 
sample would have been willing to reschedule 120 units and the part time 
students would have been willing to reschedule 247.5 units. Thus, of the 
total units lost to scheduling inflexibility (397.0), 225 units (57%) 
would have been lost to part time student inflexibility and 172 units (43%) 
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to full time student inflexibility. Collectively the part time student 
enrollment categories play a major part in the level of scheduling 
flexibility of the College. 

Implications 

!• Students enrolled in classes on both campuses exhibited more 
flexibility than similar students attending only one campus. 

2. Only students already attending both campuses showed significant 
interest in going to the other campus to reschedule a course lost 
from their study list. 

3. Most students who attended both campuses and were willing to adjust their 
study lists would prefer to attend a single campus. 

4. The time a class was offeied was more important than the course 
itself. Faced with an inability to enroll in a desired class, a 
student was more likely to take a different class at that desired 
time than find an open section of the course. 

5. The scheduling flexibility of students for whom work or child care do 
not affect the time and place of their courses differed little from 
those who had- such constraints. 

6. Students who were willing to replace a class by enrolling in a course 
at a different time, preferred that class to be in an earlier period of 
the day than the original class, 

7. The predominate reason a course was not available to be rescheduled 
was the student's need to complete the course for graduation or 
certification. 
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Re c onnnend a 1 1 on 

From the information considered in this study, it is recommended 
that the class periods chosen for the schedule of classes be as uniform 
as possible throughout a campus. If this is accomplished, a student 
faced with a closed or cancelled class, will find it easier to reschedule 
those units. 

Student scheduling flexibility should be encouraged by each campus 
in this way because it will serve to maintain student enrollment and, thus, 
the financial support of the institution. 
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